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ation, and the conservation of natural resources ; in the state, control over 
the nomination and election of officials, the initiative, referendum and 
recall, and measures to prevent and relieve social and economic distress; 
in the city the movement is manifest in home rule, the charter movement, 
efficiency, and in various phases of the social question. 

Insofar as the author deals with the history, analysis, and results of the 
progressive movement there is little to criticise ; this phase of the work 
is well done. To his estimate of the leaders of the movement, however, 
to which he devotes some attention, exceptions may be made. It is hardly 
correct to say that ' ' Taf t allowed Congress to revise the tariff upward, ' ' 
(p. 68) ; neither should an estimate of his administration be measured by 
a quotation from La Follette (p. 69). An occasional careless and mis- 
leading statement may also be noted, as for example when we are told by 
a quotation that the men who sat in the constitutional convention "had 
no faith in the wisdom or political capacity of the people" and that 
"Jefferson, the prophet of the people, was not even there." Jeffer- 
son was not there because he was absent from the United States at the 
time, not because he was out of sympathy with the work of the conven- 
tion. But these are minor points not materially affecting the value of 
the work, which on the whole is a good statement of the progressive 
movement. 

Karl F. Geiseb 

Economic origins of Jeffersonian democracy. By Charles A. Beard, pro- 
fessor of politics, Columbia university. (New York: Macmillan 
company, 1915. 474 p. $2.50) 

In this work Beard follows the premises laid down in his earlier vol- 
ume on the constitution ; and he elaborates his theory of economic deter- 
minism in greater detail and with increased positiveness. His survey of 
the writings that support this theory of historical interpretation is care- 
fully drawn up but he has obviously overlooked one work of fundamental 
importance. In Loria's Economic foundations of society there is laid 
down a complete substructure for this system of interpretation in which 
he expounds the economic foundations of morality, of law, and of poli- 
tics, and the work concludes with a proof that economics is the basis of 
sociology. Here is a frank attempt to reduce all human society to its 
lowest material terms and to demonstrate scientifically the real nature of 
man's social activity. Whether or not this enterprising Italian has suc- 
ceeded in producing the ultimate formula for expressing human emotion 
and thought, the work stands as the most serious effort along this line 
yet attempted. 

Beard assumes at the beginning of his work that the nature and form 
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of the constitution of 1787-8 was determined largely by the property in- 
terests of a small group of influential men. He asserts further that those 
who voted for it in the state conventions were likewise under the spell 
of property influence. In this partisan statement of the underlying 
forces behind this incipient national effort to secure permanence by agree- 
ing upon a form of constitution, the author entirely overlooks the dis- 
tributions of the vote in the various states. The areas of greatest wealth 
lay along the coast and they sent delegations who voted for the constitu- 
tion. But these coastal groups were supported by others along the Con- 
necticut river in New Hampshire and Massachusetts that were interior 
groups and possessed of no greater wealth than those immediately to the 
east of them. But in common with the populations along the coast these 
interior groups on the Connecticut river were in touch with the outside 
world and their greater experience and their wider view point enabled 
them to discover the advantages of a common constitution long before the 
people in the more remote and isolated towns of the interior had been 
sufficiently awakened to the progress of events. The same was true also 
in Virginia, the Shenandoah area was federal in its vote in 1788, not be- 
cause its fanners and planters were actually wealthier than those farther 
east, but because they were on a great continental highway and were 
consequently abreast of progress and shared with the coast countries a 
knowledge of the advantages to be derived from a more perfect union. 
The fact that the support of the constitution was not confined in any 
state to the coastal areas alone should be evidence sufficient to call for a 
more rational explanation than mere property interests. 

On the other hand the opposition to the adoption of the constitution 
is held by Beard to be merely the lack of property on the part of the 
men voting against it. The sudden disappearance of that opposition af- 
ter 1789 is left without adequate notice and is naturally made of little or 
no account in the present work. It is, to be sure, an exceedingly awk- 
ward fact to explain on economic grounds. On the other hand this op- 
position to the constitution was based in no small degree on previous 
colonial experience with central government such as England. A very 
considerable constituency had been developed that was hostile to a strong 
executive and opposed to any limitation of the freedom of the average 
citizen. This opposition had a decidedly limited view of the future and 
needed experience to correct it. Until that larger viewpoint was reached 
the only way to remove their opposition was by means of a bill of rights. 
"When this was done by the first ten amendments the anti-federalist op- 
position, largely based on their narrow colonial experience and on their 
ignorance of the meaning of the constitution, was speedily reduced to a 
negligible quantity. In Beard 's treatment of the subject from the point 
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of view of economic determinism, it is extremely necessary to show the 
persistence of an identical issue after the adoption of the constitution. 
If, as he maintains, the whole constitutional question was purely one of 
property interests, there would manifestly be no passing away of parties 
nor disappearance of the real issue at stake after 1789. The volume un- 
der consideration is devoted almost entirely to proving the persistence of 
original party lines and the continued existence of the dominant property 
issue. His failure to carry over the issue from the earlier period lies in 
the fact that his use of the plain facts of geography and his interpreta- 
tion of the support of and opposition to the constitution are easily shown 
to be incorrect. His explanation of the origin of parties of Jefferson's 
administration suffers from the same lack of proof which appears in his 
earlier work. The recital of the property holdings of a certain group 
of men in a ward contest in 1915 in New York or Chicago might be con- 
sidered fair evidence today in case of particular clan interests. But to 
ascribe present day capitalistic points of view to American society at a 
time when we were barely emerging from colonial life is to warp facts 
out of their true relation to each other in support of a mere academic 
theory. 

Economic determinism as the ultimate explanation of the Jeffersonian 
democracy is fatally defective in not taking into account the appearance 
of that party in opposition to the alien and sedition laws, the presidential 
election of 1800, the purchase of Louisiana, and the declaration of war in 
1812. On none of these essential points does the theory at all explain the 
facts connected with the remarkable history of the republican party from 
1798 to 1812. The principal reason for the inadequacy of the economic 
explanation lies in the fact that we are dealing here with the progressive 
achievement of a broader nationality on the part of a great majority of the 
American people. The selfish plans of a small faction who forced through 
the alien and sedition laws, with their partisan aims and sectional point of 
view, were completely exposed by Jefferson, who made a stirring appeal to 
the dormant nationalism of his future constituency. The election of 1800 
and the republican landslide that gave him the presidency proved how 
correctly he had sensed the weakness of his opponents and had gauged the 
overwhelming sentiment in support of a broad and generous interpreta- 
tion of our constitutional safeguards against any encroachments upon the 
rights of citizens or of residents seeking citizenship. This may have 
been the result of economic determinism but certainly the author has not 
been successful in accounting for it on any such grounds. The same 
eastern third of Massachusetts, voting by towns, gave a majority support 
to Jefferson in 1800, and to republican candidates for governor or presi- 
dent in 1804, 1808 and in 1812. This was the region that in 1788 voted 
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most solidly to adopt the constitution. On the other hand the region 
farther west in Massachusetts that supported Shay's movement in 1786 
also opposed the adoption of the constitution in 1788 and was found op- 
posing the Jeffersonian party from 1800 to 1812. No application of 
theories of economic determinism can fit such a geographical distribution 
of votes. Here, as in all the other cases, there is clearly manifested the 
unhampered support of an enlightened and experienced body of voters to 
a program that bore every mark of progress and of widening national 
horizons. It may be doubted, also, whether the author is correct in as- 
cribing to John Taylor, of Virginia, a representative statement of Amer- 
ican agrarianism. Taylor wrote in 1814 from the midst of a stationary 
slaveholding society that had suffered and was yet to suffer still more 
heavily from the shifting of population and capital westward and north- 
ward. The true agrarian was to be found at this date somewhere on the 
Ohio river; he might not be writing a book but a national policy would 
be taking shape in his mind, an ample program of measures which would 
give the new west its full share in the great forward movements of the 
time. 

Not many years ago the discovery of the deterministic factors in history 
was announced by the students of physiography. That a representative 
of economic determinism should now appear is entirely natural in a 
stage of our national history when we have come to be openly material- 
istic. The very interesting facts brought out by Beard and his ingenious 
use of them in defense of his theory of society must remain inconclusive 
until he is able to take into account satisfactorily the colonial experience 
that lies back of the political thinking during Jefferson's day. He must 
also include in his system of determinism the new west, which played so 
important a part in the evolution of the Jeffersonian democracy. What- 
ever discoveries may yet be in store for the student of history, no very 
fundamental contribution seems likely to be projected into the field until 
the sociologists are ready to announce the results of their studies in the 
field of human society. 

0. Gr. Libby 

Memoir of Sebastian Cabot ; with a review of the history of maritime 
discovery. Illustrated by documents from the rolls, now first pub- 
lished. (Philadelphia: Carey and Lea, 1831. Reprinted by J. B. 
Lippincott company, 1914. 327 p.) 
This remarkable book was first published in Philadelphia and London 
in 1831, followed by a second London edition in 1832. No name appears 
on any of the title-pages, but from the first it was no secret that the 
author was Richard Biddle, a very able lawyer of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 



